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READING THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE FROM OLD STATE HOUSE, BOSTON. 
(See Article next page.) 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CROSS BUTTERCUP. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


Don’t touch me—you keep away! 

What care I for your play, 

Or if you like butter? You're just as silly 
You Betty-girl! you Boykin Billy! 


Just see! she holds her plunder 
Billy Boy’s fat chin under! 
“Tis yellow as yellow can be, 
You like butter,” says she. 


“Now try me’’—all in a flutter, 
“Say, do I like butter?” 

But soft and white as a lily 

The chin of the little Silly! 


You tall rose there by the garden fence, 
I put it to you, is it common sense 
When two eat buttered bread all day, 
To hold me up—and say—and say 
“Do I like butter?” 
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HISTORIC BOSTON. 


BY MRS. J. ELLINGTON MCGEE, 


III.—The Old State House. 


MONG ten-story buildings on Washing- 
ton Street, Boston’s main business 
thoroughfare, stands the old State 

House. The moment you look at it, you know 
it must be some relic of the past, for it is so 
quaint and odd, and so different from the mas- 
sive buildings that surround it. It is low, 
and is built of rough brick. An old-fashioned 
belfry adds to its ancient appearance. 

It was built in 173, and in those early days 
was called the Town House. 

All the proceedings for the government of 
the colony, when it was still under British 
authority, were transacted in this building. 
From a little baleony on the east the British 
kings and queens were proclaimed “with beat 
of drum and blast of trumpet.’’ At such times 
the cupola was brilliantly illuminated. In 
the front of the building may still be seen a 
large gilded lion and unicorn, representing 
England’s power. 

England began to oppress the young colony 
and to make unjust demands upon its people. 
Heavy taxes were put on tea, sugar, glass, 
molasses, and coffee, while at the same time, 
the colonists had nothing to say in the affairs 
of the government. So the Americans refused 
to submit to England’s demands. It was at 
this time that the first regiments of soldiers 
were sent over from England. They thought, 
perhaps, that they could frighten the colonists 
into submission. 

One of the regiments, I told you some weeks 
ago, was quartered for a while in Faneuil Hall: 
the other one was sheltered in the State House, 
and cannons were placed in front of it. 

The British soldiers were very anxious to show 
their power, and the independent colonists did 
not like to see them in the streets, making a 
great noise with fife and drum. This feeling 
of resentment led to the Boston Massacre, which 
occurred in 1770, and was the first blood shed 
in the Revolutionary War. The massacre took 
place in front of the State House. 

As I passed the Merchants’ National Bank 
one day, I noticed a bronze tablet which says, 
“Opposite this spot was shed the first blood of 
the American Revolution, March 5, 1770.” 
I looked about for the spot, and out in the middle 
of the street, between the car tracks, I noticed 


a wheel-shaped arrangement of the paving stones. 
This marks the exact site, and is directly in 
front of the State House. Here the British 
soldiers fired on the Americans and killed five 
of them. This excited great indignation among 
Boston citizens, and from that time war seemed 
to be the only outcome. 

I entered the old building and ascended the 
winding stairway, which is beautifully carved. 
The Council Room first attracted my attention. 
In this room assembled the upper house of the 
General Court under the British crown; and here 
James Otis, one of the most ardent of the 
Revolutionary patriots, poured forth his fiery 
eloquence against England’s tyranny. It was 
the great speech delivered by Otis against the 
“Writs of Assistance,’ which were issued by 
the English government to enforce the payment 
of taxes, that caused John Adams to say, “Then 
and there the child Independence was born.” 

From the east window of this room, on 
July 18, 1776, the Declaration of Independence 
was read for the first time to the citizens of 
the town, “with great parade and exultation”’; 
and John Hancock, the first governor under 
the State Constitution, was inaugurated here. 

The Representatives’ Hall is just opposite 
the Council Room. It was in this hall that the 
British soldiers of the fourteenth regiment were 
given shelter. It is now filled with interesting 
relics of colonial times. 

I saw the coffee pot and cups used by the 
Washington family; John Hancock’s Bible, and 
his costly suit consisting of red velvet coat, 
blue satin vest, and yellow satin knee breeches; 
also his wife’s blue embroidered slippers. ‘There 
was a small teakettle made by Paul Revere and 
used in the Hancock family. 

It would take a long time to tell you all I 
saw, for every part of the building has an his- 
toric interest. 

The old State House of Boston is connected 
with some of the most interesting events in 
the early history of the Revolution. I hope 
you will get out your histories and look up some 
of these events, and the people connected with 
them, such as the Writs of Assistance, the 
Stamp Act, John Hancock, and James Otis. 
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HOW FOURTH OF JULY USED TO BE 
OBSERVED. 


BY MARY H. NORTHEND. 


NE hundred and thirty-four years have 
passed since the stirring events which 
culminated on July 4, 1776, in the sign- 

ing of the Declaration of Independence and the 
birth of our nation. 

There is all too little thought of those grand 
old patriots, who in answer to Franklin’s “We 
must hang together, or we will hang separately,” 
affixed their signatures to the document which 
might eventually prove their death warrant. 
The words of John Adams are to-day realized 
in the noisy celebration which bids fair to eclipse 
the real spirit pervading the Fourth of July. 
Surely there is little solemnity or thanksgiving 
upon the Fourth of July in the present era; but 
the parades, the bonfires, games, and sports 
which Adams advocated are the order of the 
day. 

The Fourth of July has gradually become the 
children’s celebration, looked forward to with 
as much eagerness as is Christmas. The noise 
and gay displays are quite in accordance with 
child nature, but it is doubtful if our forebears 
would countenance the liberal observance of 
the day, could they walk once more in our 
midst. It is only by looking back into the cen- 


tury gone by that we realize how fraught with. 
solemnity the occasion is, and the vast differ- 
ence between our celebration of to-day and that 
of a century gone by. ‘ 

' Noisy demonstrations have increased with 
the progress in the manufacture of fireworks 
and the competition in gunpowder trade, until 
to-day the words of an early critic who remarked 
that “Independence is very noisy in the morn- 
ing, nonsensical orations are pronounced at 
noon, and patriotism is very drunk at night,” 
seem perfectly true. 

Parades have from the earliest celebrations 
formed an essential part of the proceedings. 
Conspicuous among the early pageants stands 
forth the Fourth of July, 1788, twelve years 
after the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. On this date the adoption of the 
Constitution was appropriately observed in 
the Quaker City. One of the striking figures 
of the parade was Richard Bache on horseback, 
dressed as a herald and attended by a trum- 
peter, who proclaimed the New Era. On a ban- 
ner borne by the herald were the words ‘New 
Era” in gold letters, and the following lines: 


“Peace o’er our land her olive wand extends, 
And white-robed Innocence from Heaven de- 
scends, 
The crimes and frauds of Anarchy shall fail, 
Returning Justice lifts again her scale.’’ 


That parade was perhaps the first great in- 
dustrial and educational as well as civic parade 
in which all classes joined; and it is noted that, 
as the procession, passed along the streets, copies 
of a patriotic ode, written for the occasion, were 
cast broadcast among the people. In the par- 
ade prominence was given to the ideal of ‘In- 
dependence,” impersonated by one John Nixon, 
who, seated on horseback, bore aloft a silken 
flag bearing the inscription, “Fourth of July, 
1776.”’ It will be remembered that it was this 
man who was appointed to read about the Dec- 
laration of Independence on the day of its 
proclamation in 1776. 

The first real celebration of the Fourth of 
July was held a year after the reading of the 
Declaration, amidst the ringing of bells and 
sounds of joy, on the memorable day when 
Adams suggested that it be commemorated as 
a day of deliverance and that solemn note of 
devotion to Almighty God be observed. Of 
this celebration no better description can be 
given than that contained in a letter written by 


_ the patriot Adams to his daughter, in which he 


tells of no sermon being scheduled on account 
of, lack of time. Congress, however, took a 
holiday, and held a banquet attended by lead- 
ing men of the day. 

On the Delaware River there were a number 
of vessels and warships, among them being the 
frigate “Delaware” and the cruiser ‘Pennsyl- 
vania.”” The men on all of these were ordered 
aloft to decorate the ships in flags of all nations, 
and, when the task was finished, the harbor 
presented a striking spectacle. In the after- 
noon a procession by the troops was given, and 
the evening saw the city illuminated by candles 
in every window-pane, while for the first time 
fireworks came into evidence, together with 
bonfires and ringing of bells. 

In the public square the Hessian band, cap- 


_tured by Washington at Trenton the previous 


December, was forced to play, to the delight 
of the people and the annoyance of the captives. 
Three weeks previously these victims had been 
forced to practise appropriate’ airs for the 
occasion. Adams with great glee exclaimed 
that Gen. Howe and his royal Master, King 
George III., would surely have had a heart- 
ache had they been there to hear and see. 

One of the most unique celebrations on this 
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day was in the year 1779, when a general pardon 


to all prisoners under sentence of death was 


declared. 1882 saw the last mobilization of 
| the army on the banks of the Hudson at West 
Point, and from that time the idea became more 
and more a thing of national importance. 

In imagination one visits the cities and 
towns where the celebrations of yesterday 


were held, watching Washington review the’ 


troops at Spring Gardens near Alexandria, Va.; 
listening to the cannonading at daybreak; 
entering the little church to listen to the long- 
drawn sermon from “‘firstlie’ to ‘‘lastlie,”’ 
dealing in independence and patriotism and the 
rights of citizenship. There was a courtly 
dignity in those celebrations far removed from 
the noisy demonstrations of our own day. 

Boston observed her Fourth of July by ban- 
quets given at Faneuil Hall, where long and fiery 
speeches against despotism and tyranny were 
the order of the day. A ballad singer generally 
lightened the occasion, and the company were 
entertained by “Star Spangled Banner,” and 
songs of a dreary tone such as ‘‘ While I relate 
my story, Americans give your ear,”’ ete. 

Relaxation from the terrible ordeal of listen- 
ing to the long-drawn-out speeches was obtained 
by target shooting, boat races, balloon ascen- 
sions, and other demonstrations. 

The retrospect is saddened, however, by two 
notable deaths which singularly enough fell 
on this memorable day. Adams and Jefferson, 
the famous statesmen, both fell asleep upon the 

’ day which they had aided in making memorable 
in 1826, half a century after the noble deed jhad 
been accomplished. 

The Fourth, as we know it, is the small boy’s 
holiday, when pandemonium reigns, leaving in 
its wake happy memories and a medley of 
accidents. Under all, however, runs a current 
of deep patriotic feeling which has not diminished 
during the years separating us from the first 
Fourth of July. 


SUMMER. 


Tue sun and the sky 
And the birds and I, 
And the great, tall, whisp’ring trees 
Are all as happy as happy can be, 
Out in the summer breeze. 


There is time to play 

All the live-long day, 
For our holidays are here; 

I’m free as the birds and happy as they— 
School’s over for the year. 


St. Nicholas. 


THE DECLARATION SHUT UP. 


HE poor, proud old Declaration of Inde- 
pendence had been hung up so long in a 
strong light in the State Department at 

Washington and copied and photographed so 
many times that it was pretty nearly worn 
out and faded out. Several years ago Secretary 
Hay appointed a committee to decide what 
to do to preserve it. It was decided to shut 
up the Declaration and the original copy of the 
Constitution in a dry safe, away from light and 
moths and rust and dust. It seems rather 
rough treatment of a Declaration—especially 
a Declaration of Independence—to make it 
“shut up” and put it in a little dark prison; 
but the motive was honorable, and it is said 
that even the President of the United States 
cannot order it brought out until 1928, when it 
is again to be photographed, 
Girls’ World. 
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OUR FLAG. 


BY MINNIH BENNETT LINN. 


GREAT many years ago Philadelphia 

was the largest city in America. Of 

course there were many little girls who 
lived there, but it is of one particular little 
Quaker maiden that I am going to tell you. 
Her name was Elizabeth Griscom, and her 
parents were “Friends,” so this little girl was 
trained early in that faith. She was a bright 
and pretty child, and became a modest, charm- 
ing woman. She attended school, and her 
writing was plain and clear. 

When she became a young woman, she learned 
to sew and do fine needlework. She married 
John Ross, an upholsterer. They lived first 
on Chestnut Street, where they kept a store, 
or shop, in the front room of their house. In 
a few months they moved to a house on Arch 
Street, where it is said that Mrs. Ross made the 
first flag. 

That house still stands. It is a small, two- 
story and attic house, and, except for the 
large front window, looks to-day very much as 
it did when Mrs. Ross lived there. It is now 
in charge of ‘The Betsy Ross Memorial Asso- 
ciation,’’ and is open daily to the public. Thou- 
sands of visitors from all parts of our broad 
land pass in and out of that historic home every 
year to pay a tribute of love and respect to the 
name and memory of Mrs. Ross. 

In the autumn of 1775 John Ross was sent 
to guard some supplies of guns and powder at 
the wharf. While there on duty he was severely 
injured, and died in a few months (January, 
1776), leaving Mrs. Ross without means of sup- 
port. 

She continued the upholstery business for a 
time, and also did sewing and made flags. At 
this time Gen. Washington was at his. head- 
quarters at Cambridge, Mass. There, the Gen- 
eral raised a new flag on the second ‘day of 
January, 1776. 

It was new to the soldiers and new to the 
world, for it had thirteen red and white stripes 
of equal width. It had a field of blue, too; 
but, instead of the stars as we have them to-day, 
it had the red cross (Saint George) and a white 
cross (Saint Andrew). No one is able to tell 
to whom the credit is due for the stripes of red 
and white. Some writers claim that Gen. 
Washington first suggested them, and perhaps 
he did, for he was greatly interested in any- 
thing to inspire his soldiers to brave deeds. 

This was called the “Cambridge Flag,” also 
“The Great Union Flag,” and was used during 
the next few months, although other flags with 
pictures of pine trees and various mottoes and 
designs were carried. - 

We are told that one day Gen. Washington, 
with two other men (Col. Ross and Robert 
Morris), called at the home of Mrs. Ross to ask 
her to make a new flag for them. They had a 
drawing of it which contained the thirteen red 
and white stripes of the “Cambridge Flag”; 
but in the field of blue was a circle of thirteen 
white six-pointed stars. When the general 
handed this rude sketch to Mrs. Ross, she quickly 
noticed the stars with the six points. Looking 
up, she asked if stars with five points would not 
be more suitable for the new country. 

She then took a square of paper, which she 
folded in such a manner that with one cut of 
the scissors she held up before them a pretty 
star with five equal points. The men were 
greatly pleased with her ability, and an order 
for the flag was given. 

It no doubt required many days—even weeks— 
to complete the starry flag, for she had no 


pattern except the rude drawing, and every 
stitch must be done by hand (as sewing-machines 
were not invented for about seventy-five years 
later). 

Mrs. Ross continued to make flags for the 
government for a number of years. 

The flag of thirteen stars and thirteen stripes 
was adopted by Congress on Saturday, June 14, 
1777. This is the first flag act on record. His- 
tory does not tell us of the making of the first 
flag, Just why there is no record of it we do 
not know. The story has been told again and 
again by the relatives of Mrs. Ross, and we 
believe it authentic. 

For eight years this flag was the American 
standard, although two States (Kentucky and 
Vermont) had been added. 

If each State was to have proper credit on 
the flag, it was claimed that there should be 
fifteen stars and fifteen stripes. At last (1795) 
it was decided by Congress to make the desired 
change, and a.law was passed to show to the 
world that our new country had increased in 
land and people. 

It was discovered, however, before many 
years had passed that the plan adding both 
stars and stripes must not be followed, so the 
fifteen stars and fifteen stripes were unchanged 
for a period of over twenty-two years, while 
five new States had been admitted without 
due credit on the flag. After much debating 
in Congress it was decided to return to the orig- 
inal thirteen stripes, and have each State rep- 
resented by a white star on a field of blue. The 
circle had been broken when the two stars were 
added, yet with twenty stars there was no 
mention of how they were to be placed. 

In 1818, not long after this law was enacted, 
an order was sent out by the Department of 
the Navy that the stars be arranged in parallel 
rows for use on all naval flags, and in that way 
the stars have since been placed. 

For almost ninety years after the first flag 
was made all the bunting used in making our 
flags was manufactured in England. Since 
1865 mills and factories have been opened in 
our own country, and the price of flags is con- 
stantly being reduced. 

A few years ago there were few school-houses 
supplied with the stars and stripes, while at 
the present time many of them, even in the 
rural districts, raise a large and handsome 
woollen-bunting flag. 

Efforts have been made by the ‘‘ Daughters 
of the American Revolution” to have a national 
law passed to protect our banner from insult 
and injury, as well as to forbid its use for ad- 
vertising purposes, etc. 

“The American Flag Association’? is now 
working along the same lines, and with prac- 
tically the same end in view. At the present 
time nothing definite has been accomplished, 
although State laws have been enacted in about 
half of the States and Territories for its pro- 
tection. I hope and trust that every boy and 
girl in our land loves and respects our beautiful 
flag so much that in time to come there will be 
no especial need of compulsory laws for its 
protection by our American children. 

To-day the old ‘‘Flag House” impresses the 
interested visitor deeply, as an interior view 
is obtained. Plain, modest, typical Quaker 
home of Colonial days! On one side wall there 
hangs a modern picture of Mrs. Ross and her 
three distinguished visitors, showing the first 
flag when finished. It is easy to see in one’s 
imagination that this is the same home in which 
lived that modest woman. 

Mrs. Ross died in 1836, at the age of eighty- 
five, and is buried in Mt. Moriah Cemetery, 
Philadelphia. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
CHILDHOOD’S TEARS. 


BY EDWIN E., KINNEY, 


Tue tear down childhood’s cheek that flows 
Is more than dewdrop on the rose: : 
The will-wind crossed blows down a tear; 
And clouds of sorrow, pain, or fear 

Precede the raindrops on the cheek; 

But soon in vain the clouds we seek; 

The will-wind whistles on its way, 

And bright and lovely is the day. 
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UNCLE ROBERT AND THE SQUIR- 
RELS. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


NCLE ROBERT sat under the big nut 
Ibe tree, his typewriting machine resting 
on the little table in front of his chair. 

Click! click! went the machine, and once in 
so often a snowy sheet was added to the pile 
in the flat office basket. It was a golden Sep- 
tember day, warm and beautiful. Autumn 
flowers glowed in the borders around a lawn 
still as green as in early summer. Once in a 
while Uncle Robert glanced up to look through 
the orchard spaces to where a line of hills rippled 
against the horizon like some sunlit wave of 
the sea. The dear old man loved this view, 
and he loved to work under the big walnut. 

Once in a while a little frowzy dog trotted 
across the lawn to rub up against his master’s 
leg. But Toby did not stay long: he could 
not spare the time, being a gentleman of many 
and serious affairs. He must go to the hen 
yard and bark at its feathered inhabitants. 
It is true, they were shut up there and could 
do no possible harm; but Toby believed in 
the ounce of prevention. He had no doubt 
they were yearning to scratch up Aunt Jennie’s 
asters, and it was just as well to give them a 
timely warning. = 

Then there was always the possibility of a 
stray cat somewhere on the premises. Toby 
‘loved to see them scat over the wall or up some 
convenient tree; for old Dinah, the house cat, 
never paid the slightest attention to his re- 
marks. 

It was well to keep track of -the passers-by 
and interview various tradesmen at the back 
door, to say nothing of any callers who pushed 
the button at the main entrance. 

So Toby merely pattered around the nut 
tree a few times, received a caress from his 
master, and was off again. 

In the mean time some bright eyes were watch- 
ing Uncle Robert from the leafy covert over- 
head 

“What in the world is he doing?’’ inquired 
Mrs. Gray Coat of her spouse. 

“T don’t like the thing he has on that table,” 
said Mr. Gray Coat. ‘I don’t understand it 
one bit—and what a racket it makes! I con- 
sider it dangerous to the community.” 

“Tt is really shocking!”’ cried Mrs. Gray Coat 
so excitedly that her remarks ended in a little 
squeak. 

Uncle Robert looked up into the walnut. 

“Oh, there you are,’ he remarked. “I 
remember you of old. Who got all the nuts 
last year? I must be a great deal smarter this 
time, for I want at least some of my own prop- 
erty.” 

“What is he talking about?” inquired Mrs. 
Gray Goat. ‘You are better educated than I, 
my dear, and may understand his language.” 

“Oh, it’s just some nonsense about the nuts,”’ 
replied Mr. Gray Coat, carelessly. ““He speaks 
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of them as his: did you ever hear anything so 
ridiculous? He says he’ll have them this year. 
Really, my dear, it’s not worth talking about. 
Have our nuts? Indeed!” and Mr. Gray 
Coat flirted his tail in a great rage and ran up 
and down the bough scolding. 

When Uncle Robert went into the house, he 
said to Aunt Jennie: ‘The squirrels are already 
investigating the nuts. We must really get 
ahead of them this year.” 

“But how can we do it? Do you remember 
what a noise and fuss they made, and how they 
threw down nut shells and bits of dead twigs? 
I wonder where they all came from! It really 
seemed as if there were scores of them, the 
tree was simply alive.” 

“You just wait! Ill fix those fellows! I'll 
put on strips of tin. They won’t be able to 
get by in climbing, the tin is so slippery.” 

So one fine day saw Uncle Robert’s tree girded 
about with broad strips of tin. The squirrels 
certainly were unable to get by them. Their 
little feet could not grasp the smooth surface, 
and they rolled down on the ground in a very 
ludicrous fashion. They tried to spring above 
the tin, but the surface was too broad. Uncle 
Robert watched them, laughing at their queer 
antics. Finally, the Gray Coats retired to study 
the situation and consider new tactics. 

Uncle Robert sat on the veranda reading, 
when an exclamation from Aunt Jennie made 
him look up just in time to see a gray squirrel 
leap apparently from the sky into the nut tree. 

“What does this mean?”’ he cried. 

“Watch the corner of the spare room bay- 
window,” said Aunt Jennie. Uncle Robert 
looked up and saw a saucy nose poked out at 
him: a fat body followed. There was a squeak 
and a leap, and a gray squirrel jumped from the 
top of the jutting cornice into the tree as easily 
as one could say “Jack Robinson.” 

“Well, well, they are clever fellows,” cried 
Uncle Robert. “I guess we'll have to think 
again.” 

From that moment the tree was alive with 
squirrels. Gray Coat had no doubt informed 
all his friends of the rich harvest. Those 


squirrels climbed the spouts and trellises to 
the roof with utmost ease, and, I’m sorry to say, 
were very saucy and used some most impolit 
language. : 

Uncle Robert was highly amused. “Just 
wait, you rascals,” he said. 


ATRIOTISM that counts looks beyond 
the present. ‘We are building not simply 
for ourselves, but for those who are to 

come after us. Thus it is not true patriotism 
that says, “What if the forests are disap- 
pearing? There will be timber enough for many 
years”; or, “‘Let us not worry about the waste 
of our present method of coal-mining: we’ll 
all be in our graves before the supply is ex- 
hausted.”’ But have we no concern for what 
may happen in the days of our children? It 
was a strategic move when Nehemiah placed 
the families of the workmen before their eyes 
as they built and fought. The thought of others 
that day nerved many an arm that would have 
fallen powerless if moved only by thought of — 
self-interest. y 


Nothing is more abhorred of God or man than 
ingratitude. R. Crcrt. 


ATRIOTISM that counts does not become 
discouraged because the work looks hard. 
The spirit that inspired the doleful words, 
“There is so much rubbish, so that we are 
not able to build the wall,” is not the spirit. 
of the patriot. The true patriot courageously 
takes hold of his task as soon as possible. He 
begins, too, at his own door in the spirit of the 
New England farmer, who, when asked what 
could be done to better neighborhood conditions 
said, “T ought to fix my sewer, and my neighbor 
ought to move his pigs,” or in the spirit of the 
Illinois man who, appreciating the disgrace 
of permitting snow-drifts to block the walks, 
decided that he, at least, would clean the paths 
before his own house. ; 
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._ The worst resolution one can take is not to 
Nery. 


HYMN FOR JULY. 
® 
‘o Gop, beneath Thy guiding hand 


Our exiled fathers crossed the sea, 
-- And when they trod the wintry strand, 
With prayer and psalm they worshipped Thee. 


Thou heardst, well pleased, the song, the prayer; 
Thy blessing came; and still its power 

Shall onward through all ages bear 
The memory of that holy hour. 


What change! through pathless wilds no more 
The fierce and naked savage roams: 

Sweet praise, along the cultured shore, 
Breaks from ten thousand happy homes. 


Laws, freedom, truth, and faith in God 

Came with these exiles o’er the waves, 
And where their pilgrim feet have trod 

The God they trusted guards their graves. 


And here, Thy name, O God of love, 
Their children’s children shall adore, 
Till these eternal hills remove 
And spring adorns the earth no more. 


Lronarp Bacon. 
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THE LITTLE DON’T-CARE CHICK. 


BY LUCRETIA MACY GARDNER. * 


“ C~QOMETHING’S going on! Leghorn would 
never be out so early. See, how fast 
his legs fly!” Mrs. Speckle-Hen 

squinted her eyes and looked out of the window. 

“My goodness! I believe he is coming here!”’ 

“He is out for worms or corn, of course,” 
said wise Mrs. Gray-Top. 

“Oh, do hurry, and take my spectacles! 
Don’t you see something white in that basket? 
Invitations, I do believe; and it will be lucky 
if they aren’t all tipped out in the dust; he does 
go so fast. Chick, you go to the door, and see.” 

“Oh, I don’t care, mamma,” whined little 

Chick. 

“‘Tjyon’t care’? when it may be a party, 
and youll be invited?” Mrs. Speckle-Hen 
turned to her friend, Mrs. Gray-Top, and 
whispered, ‘‘ You go’’; but by the time the front 
door was reached, the lame hen found no one 
there, but in the crack a large white envelope 
was slipped. 

“My, I’m so excited I can’t read a word. 
Come, Chick, and read this!’”’ Chick, if you 
please, was out of the room, and her mamma 
said: “Did you ever see such a chicken? She 
always says, ‘I don’t care’; but there goes 
Biddy, and she has bright young eyes, do call 
her in!” So in a few moments, with the two 
old hens looking over her shoulder, Biddy 
read: 


“Will you come to the Hen Party at Cubator 
Inn on July Fourth, 1910? We want the children. 


Mr. anp Mrs. SHANGHAI Roosrer.” 


_ “There, didn’t I tell you, Chickie,” mamma 
said to Buff who had come in just at that 
minute, “didn’t I tell you that something was 
going on? The hotel has been painted white 
and”’— 

“T don’t care,” answered Buff-Chickie. 

“Yes,”’ wheezed Biddy Brown, who had put 
on her feathers around her neck and hurried 
across to Mrs. Speckle-Hen’s, ‘‘I heard the 
boys say that their father was going to take 
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them on a picnic all day.the Fourth of July, 
and they’re going to stay away that night, so 
we hens and our families can have a good time 
just in our own way, and have a fine party,— 
a party, do you hear, Chick?” 

“T don’t care,’’ said that naughty little Buff- 
Chick. 

“T’ve a good mind to leave that chick at home, 
it would serve her right.’”’ Mamma grew very 
red in the face. ‘I’m so tired of that ‘don’t 
care’ all the time!” 

If Buff-Chickie did not care, there were 
plenty of roosters, hens, and chickens in Hen- 
ville town who did. The big gray Chanticleer 
scolded at the top of his voice, and said, ‘I 
do hope you proud hens will soon decide what 
you’re going to wear: we roosters have some- 
thing else to do, we have to scratch for our liv- 
ing, and food.” 

All the time Buff-Chick acted cross.and as if 
she didn’t care; but she went down the road 
and peeked in the large hall of the Cubator 
Inn, and saw the roses and chickweed that they 
trimmed the rooms with, and the platform 
where the band called ‘‘The Guinea Hens” 
was to stand. Chickie laughed because she had 
seen it before the rest of the children: she would 
tell them so, too. Buff-Chickie thought, of 
course, that she was going to the party. 

But that evening she wondered why Mamma 
Speckle-Hen had not put her in order like the 
other chickens. Just before eight o’clock she 
called them to her side, and said: ‘‘Are you all 
ready? Nowremember and be polite, and don’t 
push and peck each other; eat slowly, too.” 
Buff-Chick followed the others, but her mamma 
said, “No, no, this is my ‘Don’t Care’ Chick, 
and she must stay at home to-night: perhaps 
before the next party she will care.” 

Oh, how sad little Buff-Chickie felt when 
she saw them all go away! The clock ticked 
so loud, and she was dreadfully lonesome. 
Why, she just couldn’t be left all alone; and 
what do you suppose she did? She ran out of 
the house, then walked very slowly away, away 
behind that long procession of roosters, hens, 
and their children. 

She was such a little bit of a thing that after 
they all had gone into the hall she just flew up 
on the window-sill and hid herself behind the 


muslin curtains; for, oh, she did care so very 
much! She watched them until they went 
into the dining-room, and then there was such 
a scramble and noise that no one noticed her 
hide herself back of a large vase of flowers. 
She almost laughed out loud when Brown Biddy 
took her children from the table and said, “‘I 
shall send you home this very minute, and your 
father, too, if you do not stop clattering your 
knives and forks.” 

After dinner it seemed to Buff-Chickie that 
every one in the room danced, and little Chickie 
could not stay any longer in her corner: she 
tripped along, and, oh, how frightened she was! 
Mamma looked up in surprise, but Buff-Chickie 
said: ‘‘O mamma, I do care, really and truly. 
Do let me stay, and I’ll never say I don’t care 
again.” 

Mrs. Speckle-Hen felt good-natured after 
such a good dinner, and she took the wish-bone 
she had saved to carry home to Buff and said, 
“Now, Chickie, if you have the long piece, you 
can stay; break it carefully!” 

Buff-Chickie was very excited; but she gave 
it a good pull, and, sure enough, the long piece 
came to her, so she stayed just as late as the 
grown-ups and did care very, very much. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A FOURTH OF JULY RIDE. 


BY M. J. G. 


ALLIE and his cousin Mae had come to 
spend their vacation at their grand- 
father’s, he from his city home and 

she from her home in the country, twenty-five 
miles away. 

Being the only aunt in the family, I was often 
asked to help them in their youthful plans and 
sports. On this Fourth of July morning 
Wallie’s papa had driven out from Boston to 
spend the day at grandpa’s with his little son. 

The covered buggy had been left in the side 
yard, while the horse was taken to the stable. 
The children, on former Independence Days, 
had seen in some of the towns the processions 
made up of “Antiques and Horribles,’’ and 
implored me to let them ‘dress up’’ so that 
they might look like them. I found a large, 
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old-fashioned bonnet for her, with a little an-' 


cient cape for her shoulders; and for him a tall 
hat, much too large, and a coat with very high 
collar and sleeves much too long. 

These garments pleased them immensely. 
They put on the ancient things, then climbed 
into the buggy, with its top turned back, and 
pretended they were going for a drive. I 
handed them an American flag of suitable size, 
to help in the festivities. At about this time 
Wallie’s papa came into the yard, and, seeing 
the children in their finery, asked them what 
they were doing. 

“We are playing we are ‘Antiques and 
Horribles’ going for a ride,’ they said. He 
asked them if they would like a ride behind a 
two-legged horse. 

““Oh, yes, yes,”’ they said, ‘‘that will be fine!”’ 
So he stepped between the shafts and trotted 
down the green slope into the street and up 
toward the little church. 

Now poor Wallie’s hat was much too large 
and gave him lots of trouble. We had put 
folds of cloth inside to fill it out, still it did not 
fit. A jolt of the buggy would often send it 
down over his eyes, and sometimes his little 
head would go away up to the top of the crown, 
while the brim came down and rested on his 
shoulders. 

His companion’s big bonnet, with its gay. 
roses, attracted much attention, and every 
one gazed at the droll pair, and laughed and 
clapped their hands, as the two-legged’ horse 
trotted briskly past the houses, meeting car- 
riage loads of people, who cheered and laughed; 
and one boy asked them how far they were 
going. 

Wallie quickly replied, ‘“‘We have to be up 
at Fitchburg by two o’clock.” 

Then they all laughed, even the horse laughed, 
though I think he was getting tired; for, when 
he reached the little white church, he turned 
around and came toward home. 

By this time Wallie had gotten tired of his 
tall hat, and carried it in his hand, and waved 
it to every one he met, while Mae waved the 
flag; and the warm and tired papa enjoyed it 
almost as much as the children. 

When they reached home and took off their 
ancient garments, they said they had had a 
“lovely time,” “though ’twas pretty hot, wasn’t 
it, Mae?” anid Wallie. 

““Yes,”’ she said, “but it was lots better heh 
crackers and torpedoes. Let’s sit under the 
tree and cool off—I’m so thirsty.”’ ‘Then they 
had glasses of cool milk and some little cookies 
to last them till dinner was ready. 

Wallie’s papa told them stories about the 
Independence Days of long ago, and what they 
used to do when he was a boy. People cele- 
brated in a more quiet, sensible way then, and 
not many accidents happened to spoil the 
pleasure of the day, and beside not so many 
dangerous things were in use at that time. 

The children enjoyed the stories, and said 
they wanted to come to grandpa’s again to 
spend the next “Fourth of July.” 


THEODORE PARKER’S PRAYER. 


Give me, Lord, eyes to behold Thy truth; 

A seeing sense that knows the Eternal Right; 

A heart with pity filled and gentlest ruth; 

A manly faith that makes all darkness light; 

Give me the power to labor for mankind; 

Make me the mouth of such as cannot speak; 

Hyes let me be to groping men, and blind; 

A conscience to the ‘base and to the foolish 
mind, 

And lead still further on such as Thy kingdom 
seek, 
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THE LIFE AND MILD ADVENTURES 
OF A YANKEE FAMILY IN HAWAII. 


BY-E. S. GOODHUE, M.D. 


VI. -The Red Camp-house in the Tree. 


O matter where you are on this green, 
round earth, at some time or another 
sunshine from the same sun will warm 

your heart and face. And no matter where you 
go, you dear American boy or girl, once a year 
Christmas will reach you and let you know that 
old Santa Claus keeps an eye on you; that you 
cannot get beyond his reach; that some way, 
somehow, he will turn up at a particular tick 
of the clock, and leave you something to love 
him for to the end of your days. Ah, surely, 
Santa Claus’ Detective Agency never fails to 
find his boy or girl! 

The story I am going to tell you will show 
how he reached the tropics and found a boy 
and girl who had left him without even send- 
ing him their address, going far away across 
seas, over one belt of the earth called Cancer, 
almost down to the earth’s waistband. 

When September and October came in the 
new land, the leaves on the trees did not turn 
crimson and yellow; or fall to the ground; the 
corn tasselled in March; pumpkins were yel- 
low without haying frost on them; and every- 
thing except the sun and the moon and father’s 
and mother’s warm love, seemed to be topsy- 
turvy, or kipukai, as the Hawaiians say in the 
languagé which the dear little Brownies have 
left them. 

Then December came, but no cold winds or 
snow, no ice, no blizzards, only a fresh, cool 
breeze not an hour from the sea, with butter- 
flies and sunshine by day and the sweetest 
moonlight and fragrance of flowers by night. 
Did the boy and girl of traditions begin to fear 
and doubt? Not at all. When Christmas 
came, they went to their beds with a trust in- 
separable from childhood: they knew that 
Santa was on his way, and in the morning, bright 
and early, they were up for the gifts they were 
not in the least surprised to receive. 

The many apartments of their house were 
devoted entirely to grown-up uses, not a single 
one could they claim as their very own, which 
is a very unfair arrangement in any house 
blessed with children; for, to my way of think- 
ing, a house belongs more to the children in 
it than it does to any one else. 

But back of the house on a little knoll was 
a pine grove where the wind sang merrily all 
the day long. Here sunshine fell through in 
odd strips and biasses, long pine needles sowed 
themselves underneath the branches, and, when 
night came, as it always did early on the knoll, 
the moon made the place look like fairyland 
indeed. 

Christmas morning, when the children looked 
out of the windows of their house, they did 
not see snow upon the ground, but instead 
streaks of red streaming down the sides of 
Mauna Loa. 

At last these streaks seemed to stand still 
over a particular spot on the knoll, just as the 
star in the Hast seemed to stand still for the 
Wise Men who were on their way with gifts, one 


‘Christmas long ago. 


As the children rubbed their eyes, they began 
to discern the outlines of a house. “It must 
be a pine-tree mirage,” Dorothy said, “for it 
was up from the ground,” a thing she was sure 
houses never did. But, in the clearer light, 
there it was, roof and chimney and all. As 
the children ran towards it clapping their hands, 
who should they spy on the chimney top but 
Santa Claus himself! He was dressed in a 


- 


comfortable suit of khaki, but otherwise un- 
changed, his merry face and snowy beard as 
natural as ever. 

He stood there bowing (what a silent man he 
is), one foot upon the chimney, his bag of gifts 
upon his back. 

Such a look of love and tender joy came over 
Sister’s face, then Santa disappeared, just 
“shinned down the tree like any common man,” 
as Brother said. 

This house was the gift of Santa to two far- 
away children of Hawaii, a magic house way 
up in the air against four friendly pines. Such 
a house! Windows, veranda, with pictures 
and mottoes and beds and dolls and cupboards 
and desks, and everything a little couple could 
want. 

On the door, in the lock of which was a real 
key, the owners found a deed to the property: 


THE CAMP-HOUSE IN THE TREE. 


Strange it may seem and still be true, . 
Some magic built our cabin home, 
For in a single night it grew— 5 

Floor, rafters, wall, and dome! 


Lo! in the morning, there it stood 
Rosy as sunrise in the treb; © 

A camp-house in the piney wood, 
For Dorothy and me! 


Up tiny stairs you reach the door, 
Which you may enter if you will— 

Step on the unstained, fragrant floor 
Or lean upon the sill! 


Everything cosey: desk and bed, 

*Tables and chairs and bookshelves, too; 
Gay flags and ribbons overhead— 

And windows to look through! 


Green branches waving in the breeze; - 
Sunrise and sunset, sea and sky; 

Moonlight and motion of the trees, 
And star-shine up on high! 


Come, gentle friend, and share our lot, 
Return to tree life once again; 
. Live the calm days you have forgot 
Once vouchsafed unto men, 


On the desk was writing paper with a verse at 
the top; 


“*Twixt Capricorn and Cancer 
Stands our Camp-house in the tree; 
Little friend, to us send answer— 
Holualoa, Hawaii.” 


There were new dolls in a cradle, and new 
books in the case. A table, a window seat, 
things to eat, and to eat in, all from Santa 
Claus, who must surely have ‘had a hard time 
to get here with such a load! 

So, my little far-away neighbor of the North, 
you must never think that Christmas under 
the palms and stars of the south is not just 
as full of cheer and good things as it is in the 
midst of snow and ice, or that Santa Claus has 
not as great a love for the children of Mene- 
hune land as he has for those who belong to 
his own country. 
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LITTLE STRAD AND THE WONDER- 
WAND. 


BY ANNA ROZILLA CREVER. 


ITTLE STRAD,” said Cello, the violin’s 

’ big brother,‘ ‘you must learn the music 

of the sky-land school in the wide and 
wonderful country.” 

They were able to talk to each other in ways 

unknown to us, and Desire gave them wings, so 


? 


. 


at 
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hiss 


that they were able to fly out of the dark room 


where little Strad had always lived. 


“O Cello,” said Strad, “it is light so far 
around and the light has many voices.”’ 

“Yes, Brother Strad, and they are all going 
to waste. It is for you to listen and to hide 


: Neher in your heart.” 


: 


gray, hanging nest. 


everywhere,” cried Strad, wonderingly. 


“What is it, Cello, that beats against my 
wings?”’ 

“Tt is the wind, Strad. The tree tops sway 
to and fro, and the grass and flowers bend low 
when its voice is heard.” 

“There is murmur and music and motion 
“The 
wind speaks to me in whispers, and then his 
voice grows loud and rushes over me so that 
all my being trembles. How strange to be all 
voice—to have no form so that one may be 
seen!”’ 

“That is music’s way, dear Strad. We cannot 
see it, yet it is a power that bears us on and on 
through golden distances that lead out to 
dreams. We shall very soon come to where we 
shall hear voices far lovelier than the winds, and 
you will be able to see the little creatures that 
the voices belong to. They are not all sound 
and motion like the wind: they have pretty 
forms and carry bright colors with them every- 
where. Here we are! We will stop and rest 
in the home of the birds. Ah! listen, Strad.”’ 

A song-sparrow in the top of a tree began to 
trill. He let his notes run up and down in his 
throat just as though there was a tiny stairway 
inside. A -bluebird warbled from the top of 
a fence, and bits of the lark’s song floated down 
to them out of the sky. A bobolink in the 
meadow saw them, flew over, and said cheerily, 
“T’d be glad to have you use my voice.” 

“Have you heard them, little brother?” 
whispered Cello. 

“Yes,’”’ answered Strad, “I have hid their 
voices in my heart.” 

A robin called to them from a cherry tree: 
“Use my voice, will you? I can sing even in 
the rain.” 

He called to a cloud that was passing, 
“Throw me some rain-drops, please”; and the 
cloud let fall a handful of big, round drops. As 
they came down faster, the cloud’s music soft- 
ened to a murmur; and, the harder it rained, 
the more sweetly the robin sang. When the 
sun shone again, an oriole flew out of the garden 
and told them in along, loud song all about his 
Just as the oriole finished, 
a humming-bird lit on a spray near them and 
said: ‘‘I’m so sorry. I have no song.” 

“Never mind, little beauty,” said Cello, 
‘there is music in your wings.” 

“TJ have no song either,” said the cuckoo, 
running off under some vines, ‘‘but I will give 
you one of my charming calls: Cuckoo! cuckoo! 
cuckoo!” 


“Can you remember, Strad?’”? murmured 
Cello. 
“How could I forget?’”’ said Strad. “I 


know, now, that some birds have songs and 
others have calls that are almost as pretty.” 

“That is true, Strad,” said Cello. ‘There 
is the woodpecker drumming in the wood; and 
hark! the blue jays are scolding in the pines, 
and crows are screaming in the corn-field. 
That bird you see flying across the river is the 
kingfisher. He is an honest hunter and shrills 
loud enough for the fish to have a chance for 
their lives.” 

Just then the goldfinch flew by them. He 
could not stop singing even while he flew. His 
happy heart let fall a song as golden as his coat. 

“Oh, oh,” sighed Strad, ‘“‘his song is more 
beautiful than any I have heard.” 


“Wait till you hear the evening birds, brother — 


dear,” Cello answered. They waited a long 


time till sunset came and most of the birds had 
gone to sleep. Then from the willows along 
the river a whip-poor-will sent them a call on 
his flute. But the greatest of all the joys of 
that happy day was yet to come. 

A thrush came out of the forest and lit on a 
tree near them. The sun was going down, and 
the thrush began to sing his good-bye song. 

Strad and Cello were spellbound. The 
sweet, sad music fell about them in a silver 
shower. All other voices of the field were 
hushed to listen to the song of the thrush. 

““O Cello,” cried Strad in great joy, “I know 
now that I have heard the loveliest of all the 
voices. The thrush’s song is the most beauti- 
ful of all. Let us go home.” 

But a great disappointment came to little 
Strad. When he tried to set the voices free 
that were hidden in his heart, he could not. 

“OQ Brother Cello,” he sobbed, “what shall 
I do? Must I live on and on and never speak 
so that the great world shall understand? Must 
the music in my heart be only silence after all?” 

“Oh, no, dear little brother,” said Cello, com- 
fortingly, ‘‘I will bring some one to help you.” 

Cello went away, and very soon returned 
leading the fairy Heart-o’-Love. She carried a 
wonder-wand called the Bow. She took little 
Strad up in her arms and laid her cheek against 


him so lovingly and touched him with her 


wonder-wand. 

Then how marvellous it was! Little Strad 
could speak now. The thrill of the song- 
sparrow, the lark’s music, the oriole’s story, 
the winging of the humming-bird, the call of the 
cuckoo, the finch’s golden song, the flute- 
notes of the whip-poor-will, and thé thrush’s 
farewell to the sun all came from the heart of 
little Strad as beautiful as'on the day he first 
had heard them. 

“T am happy, happy, dear Cello,’ cried 
Strad. ‘‘I can speak now with every one of the 
bird-voices, and the fairy Heart-o’-Love, with 
her wonder-wand, has promised to stay with me 
always.” 


A WORD OF KINDNESS. 


Dror a word of cheer and kindness— 
Just a flash and it is gone; 

But there’s half a hundred ripples 
‘ircling on and on and on, 

Bearing hope and joy and comfort 
On each splashing, dashing wave, 

Till you wouldn’t believe the volume 
Of the one kind word you gave. 


Drop a word of cheer and kindness 
In a minute you forget; _ 
But there’s gladness still a-swelling 
And there’s joy a-circling yet, 
And you’ve rolled a wave of comfort 
Whose sweet music can be heard 
Over miles and miles of water 
Just by dropping a kind word. 
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THE NOBLE CHESTNUT. 


BY ANNA BRADFORD HUBBARD, 


T was a lovely sunny day in late October. 
There had been a frost the night before, 

- but there was no hint of it in the warm, 
balmy air: only the open chestnut burrs lying 
under the trees proclaimed it. It had seemed 
to the boys that the frost knew exactly what 
it was about to come on Friday night, so that 
they could go chestnutting Saturday morning. 


Chester Roberts had started at six o’clock 
in the morning, with a number of his mates 
in the Freshman class of the high school. They 
had tramped all the forenoon and had had 
splendid luck; but noon had found them glad 
to be back home, and with excellent appetites 
for lunch. The others had all declared them- 
selves too tired to do anything for the rest 
of the day, but Chester felt he could not stay 
at home in such perfect nutting weather. So 
he started off all alone for his favorite chestnut 
trees, a group of three very large fine ones, 
standing on the edge of his father’s big cornfield, 
a half mile from home. 

He found the chestnuts a-plenty, for no small 
boys had been there. He easily filled his bag, 
and then, tired from his long walk in the morn- 
ing, he lay down under the biggest tree to en- 
joy the drowsy Indian summer haze of the 
afternoon. Looking up into the noble tree 
above him, he thought what an unusually 
fine store of chestnuts he had for that winter. 
Weren’t the trees good to let the boys have their 
nuts, he thought sleepily. What was it the 
botany professor had said about trees making 
their fruit and nuts delicious so that— Why, 
that was the botany professor talking now. 
How in wonder had he gotten there? No, it 
wasn’t. Stranger still, it was the biggest chest- 
nut tree that was talking, and the other two 
were listening and occasionally answering. 

“T’m not stingy,’ said the Noble Chestnut. 
“Year after year I go on producing my big 
harvest of nuts, and I’m willing the boys should 
have some, even the most of them, just to 
roast and eat. But it does seem piggish of 
them,—yes, I said piggish and J mean it,” he 
snapped, as the most ladylike of the trees started 
at the word,—‘‘for them to eat them all, and 
never think of planting a single chestnut tree to 
take our place when we are gone. Those that 
we plant ourselves the farmers won’t let grow. 
Every year they plough up to our roots and dig 
out every sprout, no matter how far we've 
snapped the nut. There’s no chance on that 
rocky cliff back of us. I for one am clean dis- 
couraged. I’ve been a good honest tree,—though 
perhaps, I shouldn’t say it myself,—and I’d 
like a numerous family of descendants, chil- 
dren, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, 
and so on down through the ages. For mercy’s 
sake, don’t those boys know why we make all 
these chestnuts? Don’t they know it’s be- 
cause we want our race to live, because we want 
to perpetuate our kind?” 

The old tree was getting very much wrought 
up, and in his excitement his twigs and smaller 
branches snapped about so that a big chestnut 
burr flew right down on to Chester Roberts’ 
nose. He sat up quickly. Now he remem- 
bered what the botany teacher had said, ‘Per- 
petuate its kind.” “All plants, as well as creat- 
ures of high or low order, want to keep on pro- 
ducing their kind, and edible fruits and nuts 
are one way in which they make their seeds 
attractive so that they will be distributed.” At 
the time Chester had understood only in part 
the formal words of the professor, though he 
thought it made the trees seem rather human. 

Now, as he remembered how eagerly and care- 
lessly he had seized the chestnut’s stores, he 
felt almost like a thief. He sat still a moment 
thinking. Then he looked up into the branches 
of the Noble Chestnut. 

That night at supper he said, ‘Father, do 
you mind if I plant a few chestnuts along the 
wall of the pasture lot each year?” 

“Why, no,’’ said his father, “it would be very 
nice for you to have a chestnut orchard. But 
aren’t there wild chestnuts enough for you?”’ 

Chester didn’t answer: he was thinking of 
how glad the Noble Chestnut would be. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tuer present Editor lays down his official pen 
and hands over the charge of Every Other Sunday 
to a successor. The pleasures and duties of 
this position have been in our possession for 
eighteen years; that is to say, we have edited 
eighteen volumes of this paper. 

It would be interesting, in many ways, if we 
reproduced here some of the letters received, of 
a personal character, during that time; but it 
is impossible. Let our readers imagine many 
pleasant things: that young writers began with 
us, and afterwards sent us friendly sentiments 
as they sailed out on larger waters; that 
public school teachers thanked us for the value 
of our paper in supplementary reading, and 
showed an affection for Every Other Sunday; 
that mothers in homes of other faiths than 


ours took pains to thank the Editor in cordial 


letters for the high grade of stories they were 
able to read to their children; that expert 
critics expressed appreciative judgment on the 
breadth and inclusiveness of the reading matter, 
in their estimation not “goody goody,” but 
“good,” not preachy, but teachy. All this and 
more may only prove that the writers were mis- 
taken, but the fact remains that thus they wrote. 

We have published a series of Madonnas more 
varied than any similar list in existence. Por- 
traits of Jesus, homes of noted persons, famous 
places, etc., have been amply presented. Our 
“Letter-Box” has been studied by ministers 
and children. But we refrain from further 
detail: the volumes speak for themselves, and 
reveal their merits and demerits. 

The Editor has pursued a clear’ plan. He 
aimed to produce a paper for young people, and 
incidentally for such adults as cared to read it. 
Only as a side feature was anything prepared 
for teachers and officials. Exposition of les- 
sons or the use of space to disseminate peda- 
gogical ideas or the work of Bible instruction, 
and similar adult matter, was secondary. 

The increase of publications intended for 
young people and children has been great, and 
in many quarters Every Other Sunday is not 
needed. But beyond such fields stretch the 
wide ranges of other localities where in Sunday 
School and home our paper finds a cordial 
welcome. To meet such a demand our paper 
requires more endowment; to enter such a com- 
petition our financial ability to buy articles and 
stories from leading authors should be increased. 
It is a marvel to the Editor that with meagre 
resources and small compensations he has found 
it possible to enlist the aid of about 250 con- 
tributors. 

But times change, and it may be that new 
plans will be substituted for the one that has 
held sway since Hvery Other Sunday was started, 
twenty-five years ago. ‘‘New occasions teach 
new duties.” The Editor solicits for any such 
changes as may be made friendly and appre- 
ciative reception by all readers and by all well 
wishers of this paper. Only by change comes 
progress. 

And now a thankful word to nose who have 
so loyally aided our efforts. They were in the 
printing house and publishing department; con- 
tributors, readers, subscribers are on the cher- 
ished list; not least, I mention the young people 
who have so often shown a love for this paper. 
To our Assistant, Miss Stevenson, whose special 
care was the ‘‘Letter-Box,” and by whose vigi- 
lant proof-reading and careful manuscript peru- 
sal great assistance came, particular acknowledg- 
ment ismade. Named or unnamed, to each and 
all our grateful, earnest ‘‘Thank You” goes. 


Good humor makes all things tolerable. 


LET THE CHILDREN TELL THE 
STORY. 


CHILDREN’S Day. 


(Written for the Sunday School of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Detroit, Mich.) 


Ler the children tell the story 

Of God’s love these glad June days, 
Smiling faces lit with glory 

Sing Him joyful songs of praise. 


Hark! to you we bear this message: 
Are ye weary, are ye sad? 

God’s great love is all pervading, 
He would fain make each heart glad. 


Love is shining in the sunbeam, 
Love is heard in bird’s sweet song, _ 
Love is whisp’ring in the grasses, 
Love is power! The sound prolong. 


Praises sing for joys of living, 
Beauties everywhere abound; 
Flowers their sweetest perfumes giving, 
Birds their little mates have found. 


Let the children tell the story 
*Mid the flowers this glad June day; 
God’s above all, through all, in all, 
And the children lead the way. 


Hark! the song is wafted Heay’nward, 
Organ peals a soft refrain, 

God is good! His love is power! 
And with Him we'll live again. 


FLorENcE WILKINSON WATERWORTH. 


Hope, like the stars of evening, shines the sweet- 
est and the brightest when life seems the gloomiest 
and darkest. Dr. O. Winstow. 


T is not the one who makes the most noise 
on the Fourth of July who is the sincerest 
lover of his country, but the one who lives 

and works for it three hundred and aixty tive 
days in the year. 


IN THE SCHOOL OF I’LL TRY. 


Ou, there’s many a Smile and there’s many a 
Sigh 
In the school of I'll Try. 
And there’s many a Wish and there’s many a 
Why 
In the school of I’ll Try. 


But it’s Being and Doing that win,. after all, 
Though many a failure and many a fall; 


~ For they never drop back very far beyond call 


In the school of I'll Try. 


It’s the truant and dullard that never get far 
In the school of I’ll Try. 

But the wise and the willing keep safe above par 
In the school of I’ll Try. 


And it’s Hopeful that asks just a start, 
And it’s Purpose that knows every line of his 
part, 
And it’s Caring and Daring that never lose heart 
In the school of I'll Try. 
The Myrtle. 


F you do not now the good which you can, 
the time will come when you cannot do 
the good which you would. 

Freperic H. Hepen, 


The scholar without good breeding is a pedant; 
the philosopher, a cynic; the soldier, a brute, and 
every man disagreeable. CHESTERFIELD. 


RECREATION CORNER, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 20. 


Enigma XXXIV.—Castine. 

CHARADE.—Golden-rod. 

Puzzite.—Letter V. 

Names or Brsue Women.—Martha, Eve, Marva 
Anna, Ruth, Lydia. ; 


‘ ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO, 21. 


Entema XXXV.—Bethlehem. 
Enrama XXXVI.—A rainy Saturday. 


SeuarrE WorD.—c A V E 
“AWAY 
VASE 
ERBYES 


Novet Puzzitr.—l. Cage, Sage. 2. Hail, Nail. 


3. Alder, Elder. 4. Ring, King. 5. Lane, Cane. 
6. Endue, Indue. 7. Sash, Dash—CHaries 
DiIckEns. : 


ANAGRAM.—1. Veil. 2. Evil. 3. Vile. 4. Levi. — 


We thank Julia M. Proctor, Rowe, Mass., J. 
Almus Russell, Pratt, N.H., and Allen Hartwell 
Gleason, Roslindale, Mass., tor the enigmas they 
have mailed tous. The puzzles, however, canndig 
be used tll the next volume.” 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


E desire to inform those Sun-— 

day Schools and individuals 

who are regular subscribers to Every 
Other Sunday that the price will be 
raised from 40 cents to 50 cents pe 
volume, beginning with the first num- 
ber of the new volume, bearing date of 
September 11, 1910. This increase is 
caused by the higher cost of publishi g 
the paper, the expense having steadily 
grown the past few years. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rev. Epwarp A. Horron, Eprror. 
_ (A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of eS OTE : 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Canada 
must send twenty cents additional for pos 
All members of Sunday Schools who subscribe 
the paper will receive their copies in the pac’ 
sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers con-_ 
stitute a volume. Publication is ca a 
July and August. 


_ Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston, 
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